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CHARACTER PORTRAYAL IN EARLY 
ROMAN EPIC 


Summary. The fragments of Naevius’s Bel- 
lum Punicum and Ennius’s Annales illustrate a 
definite epic-phase of the recognized type char- 
acterization of classical narrative writing. In 
Naevius, the epic old man, man of mature years, 
and matron may be distinguished; in Ennis, 
these same three, along with the youth, the old 
woman, and the maiden. Because, in part, of 
the ‘historical’ nature of the two poems, the ma- 
ture warrior and citizen types predominate in 
both epics; and in their portrayals generally the 
two poets appear to insist upon elements of 
heroism, endurance, loyalty, and the like, here 
showing a striking likeness to the ethical trends 
of the early Roman tragedians. 

Article. Ancient character portrayal differs 
from modern in its tendency to regard its per- 
sonages as representatives of certain fixed types 
rather than as individuals’ with the distinguish- 
ing complexus of traits that signalize, in each 
case, modern fictional characters. Thus, old 
man, mature man, youth, old woman, matron, 
and: maid represent, broadly, the classes or 
molds in which the classical narrator is likely to 
cast his personages, with, of course, such further 
differentiations as Greek or Roman as against 
barbarian, urbanite as against rustic, and the 
like. In an earlier paper? the suggestion was 
ventured that, within the accepted type-forms, 
distinguishing phases might be observed in the 
practice of ancient narrative, according as the 
old man, mature man, and so on was appearing 
in epic verse, in tragedy, or in Hellenistic com- 


edy, and that such differentiation might be ear- 
ried even to such minor forms as the pastoral’. 
The purpose of the present paper is to inquire 
into the handling of personality in the frag- 
ments of Naevius’s Bellum Punicum and En- 
nius’s Annales. The fragments are quoted from 
the first two volumes of E. H. Warmington’s 
Remains of Old Latin;* the author goes so far 
beyond the exigencies of mere translation as to 
make his treatment of the two poems practically 
a new edition of the fragments; Warmington’s 
interpretations and reconstructions are accepted 
unless indication to the contrary is given. It is, 
obviously, impossible to look for anything like 
complete character portrayals in the scattered 
bits which alone survive from the two epics’. 


 o 


In Naevius, fragments representing Anchises 
and Amulius suggest strikingly the characteris- 
tic of piety so strongly associated with the epic 
senex, who has much of the patriarch about him. 
The Naevian Anchises, in fact, is a true pro- 
totype of the Vergilian ;° we see him busy in the 
work of augury and sacrifice :” 


postquam avem aspexit in templo Anchisa, 
sacra in mensa Penatium ordine ponuntur; 
immolabat auream victimam pulchram, 


while again, at the time of embarkation from 
Troy, it is the same Anchises who addresses 
prayer to the god of the deep :* 


senex fretus pietatei tum adlocutus summi 
deum regis fratrem Neptunum regnatorem 
marum. 


Amulius likewise is glimpsed in a moment of 
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prayerful thanksgiving :° 


manusque susum ad caelum sustulit suas rex 
Amulius divisque gratulatur. 


An epic courtliness in the aged is suggested in 
the address of old Latinus to the Trojan wan- 
derers upon their arrival in Latium :'° 


blande et docte pereontat, Aeneas quo pacto 
Troiam urbem liquisset. 


And if a fragment ex incertis libris is really, as 
Warmington suggests, expressive of the ‘anxie- 
ties of a commander’ in the words :"! 


ei venit in mentem hominum fortunas, 


then we have an instance of the old man in a 
moment of that pondering upon destiny and 
destiny’s ways so familiar from the pages of 
Homer and Vergil. 

Attractive pictures of mature men occur in 
several instances within the Bellum Punicum. 
A lawgiver, probably Numa Pompilius, is pro- 
claiming sacred institutions :"” 

res divas edicit, praedicit castus, 

while M. Atilius Regulus is seen in the full flush 
of military conquest : 

transit Melitam Romanus insulam integram; 

urit populatur vastat, rem hostium concinnat. 
Another fragment displays the haughty scorn of 
a commander—perhaps, in Warmington’s inter- 
esting suggestion, Hamilear, harassing the Ro- 
mans on Mount Eryx :" 





superbiter contemtim conterit legiones. 


Mature men in a humbler social stratum are 
seen in the Roman soldiers animated with an 
epic sense of duty and valor :'® 

seseque i perire mavolunt ibidem 

quam cum stupro redire ad suos popularis, .. . 


Sin illos deserant fortissimos virorum 
magnum stuprum populo fieri per gentes, 


while the single epithet strenut suggests the reso- 
lute courage of those faithful heroes who fol- 
lowed Aeneas from Troy :"° 


multi alii e Troia strenui viri. . . 


One interesting passage portrays the matron, 
significantly enough with an expression of that 


excitability and frenzy which Prescott’? con- 
siders the sole distinguishing characteristic of 
the Vergilian matron; the reference is to the 
wives of Anchises and Aeneas on their departure 
from Troy :38 


Amborum uxores 
noctu Troiad exibant capitibus opertis 
flentes ambae abeuntes lacrimis cum multis. 


2. 


In Ennius, the epic-phase of the type old man 
uniformly suggests the patriarchal counsellor 
and sage, whose years have brought him pru- 
dence in the affairs of men and a prophetic close- 
ness to the gods and the ways of destiny. They 
are the very soul of that antiquitas upon which 
the Roman state was grounded :’® 


moribus antiquis res stat Romana virisque, 


and in them, slow though they might be in some 
respects, military skill reached a high peak :*° 


primus senex bradys in regimen belloque peritus. 


Capys, father of Anchises, is distinguished as 
optimus,*? while Anchises himself is first pre- 
sented with that characteristic pietas*? so fa- 
miliar from the Aeneid; he has from Venus the 
gift of prophecy,?* and the words of Venus to 
Aeneas suggest that Anchises sees in the crisis 
of the downfall of Troy the course in line with 
destiny ’s will :** 

face vero 
quod tecum precibus pater orat. 


One fragment seems to refer to the aged 
Numa’s Solon-like admonition that his ‘constitu- 
tion’ be kept :*° 


si quid me fuerit humanitus, ut teneatis. .. , 


while Ancus quits his mortal life with the poet’s 
benediction of bonus upon him :*° 


postquam lumina sis oculis bonus Ancus reliquit. . . 


The venerable Appius Claudius, in an impas- 
sioned plea to the Roman senate to make no peace 
with Pyrrhus on Italian soil, gives proof that his 
physical blindness in no way inhibits his mental 
acumen :*? 


‘*quo vobis mentes, rectae quae stare solebant 
ante hac, dementes sese flexere viai?’’ 
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As one turns to the mature men who appear in 
the poem, a goodly company of heroes, Roman 
and foreign, is to be seen, commoners and lead- 
ers, though with more than a little emphasis on 
the latter group, as Leo** has observed : 

. . . Dass nicht die Massen und Volkerschicksale diesem 
Gedichte Leben und Bewegung gaben, sondern die Per- 
sénlichkeiten, das sehen wir iiberall. Hic vestrum panzit 
maxima facta patrum hiess es in dem Epigramm, das fiir 
Ennius’ Statue bestimmt war, das heisst, in seinem Epos 
war zu lesen was die Haupter der vornehmen Hauser im 


Kriege geleistet hatten.... 


Moreover, Ennius seems to have had a penchant 
for the relation of stirring scenes of action; this 
would account for the preponderance of men of 
mature years among the personages of the extant 
fragments, since it is from this group that the 
actors in such scenes would be found. Attention 
has been called to the fact that?® 

. as a creative poet with a gift for character-drawing 
and the graphic narrative of active life in peace and 
war, Ennius probably stamped his own interpretation 
permanently upon many personalities and events, more 
especially in recording the history of his own day. 


Many fragments ring with the din and clash 
of battle and all the panoply and grimness of 
war. Though we meet Romulus concluding troth 
and treaty with Numitor*®, we encounter him 
also in vengeful threat to his brother Remus*’, 
who had provoked him with the memorable 
taunt :** 


oa 99 


‘‘Tuppiter, ut muro fretus magis quamde manus vi! 


Diplomacy comes to the fore in Romulus’ treaty 
with Titus Tatius,** though the cruel vengeance 
exacted by Tullus upon Mettius Fufettius is em- 
phatically suggested in several fragments.** 
Considerable attention is paid to the soldiers 

of the line, though, of course, they are not 
treated as individuals but as parts of a group. 
An effective passage shows them alert and watch- 
ful ;** 

hie insidiantes vigilant, partim requiescunt 

contecti gladiis, sub scutis ore faventes. 


Romulus’ men, after the defeat of the Sabines, 
Under Servius 


are ready for athletic games.*® 
Tullius they are actively resourceful against 
their foes,*’ a fragment typical of several oth- 


ers.°* They will admit no defeat unless they 
themselves surrender :*° 


Qui vicit non est victor nisi victus fatetur, 


though when discipline is slack they must needs 
be reminded that the soldier must not mumble ;*° 
perhaps they, too, are included in the sententious 
aftirmation of the incitement to fame phrased in 
the words :* 


Omnes mortales sese laudarier optant. 


For men so inspired there is no time for the 
drunken sleep of the Gallic troops at the Me- 
taurus", a passage in striking contrast with that 
in which soldiers of the line are represented as 
actively at work after the battle of Heraclea, 
felling trees for pyres for the cremation of the 
dead. 

There are sufficient fragments surviving to 
give us delightful vignettes of Rome’s two great 
foes, Pyrrhus and Hannibal. ‘‘A whole book 
(VI, Vah.) was devoted’’, says Duckett**, ‘‘to 
the short period of the war with Pyrrhus, and 
the picture of the king is clearly drawn .. .”’ 
and again :*° 


’ 


Now Ennius himself had come from the Messapian 
territory in which Tarentum lay; and his tribe, the 
Messapii, had helped Pyrrhus in his expedition. Hence 
sprang the kindly appreciation and graphie description 
of his merits, which coloured in general the view of later 
days, and emphasized the difference of character in the 
two great enemies of Rome. . . 


Pyrrhus is seen as a man of high descent—a war- 
rior, not a sage, so as to be deceived by the am- 
biguous oracle of Apollo—a man of action and 
veritable king—a knight-errant sort of adven- 
turer, who preferred freeing men who had 
fought valiantly against him to accepting ransom 
for them*®. No such friendliness is manifested 
towards Hannibal; he has the Homeric combina- 
tion of prowess in arms and wisdom in counsel— 
but unlike the knightly Pyrrhus he is perfidious 
—his advice is deceptive—yet he is generous in 
rewarding his motley army—and subject to the 
caprice of a fortune that could hurl him from the 
heights to the level of the lowliest slave.** 

Other glances at mature men in the poem show 
like qualities of the epic-phase of their type. 
Romulus is respectful to omens which presently 
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mark him as Rome’s destined ruler—apotheosis 
follows his demise—his countrymen remember 
him with longing regret.** The goodly Numa is 
encouraged and instructed by the nymph Egeria 
—and becomes the establisher of Rome’s religi- 
ous institutions.*® Aneus Marcius occupies 
himself in engineering works,®’ and Tarquinius 
Priscus is responsive to omens from the gods.°*' 
A Roman® is seen ready for single combat— 
Decius is heard in the prayer leading up to his 
devotio in behalf of the Roman arms—M’. Curius 
Dentatus proves incorruptible to bribes, 


quem nemo ferro potuit superare nee auro— 


the confidant of Servilius proves a model of dis- 
eretion and geniality—a Roman leader assures 
his men of the favor of Jove and of the smile of 
fortune upon the valiant—Aemilius Paullus dis- 
tinguishes himself for far-seeing discretion—the 
policy of Fabius Cunctator wins immediate se- 
curity for the Roman state and lasting glory for 
himself, 
unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem. 


noenum rumores ponebat ante salutem ; 
ergo postque magisque viri nune gloria claret— 


M. Cornelius Cethegus, rated as flos delibatus 
populi suadaeque medulla, wins distinction for 
oratorical power—NScipio before the battle of 
Magnesia incites his troops with a passion for 
glory—allusion is made to the general longing of 
monarchs for the immortality of fame, 





‘reges per regnum statuasque sepulchraque quaerunt; 
aedificant nomen, summa nituntur opum vi. 


In contrast with these qualities rated so highly 
in the Roman ethical scheme, one encounters 
with interest the venality of the shepherd®* who 
inquires into the possibilities of reward in the 
same breath with which he offers aid to Flamini- 
nus, even though the poet assures us of the man’s 
loyalty to his master Charopus™. Nor should 
we pass over the flouting speech of the Spaniard 
who disdains the Roman tongue :°° 


Hispane non Romane memoretis loqui me, 
or the poet’s admission that wisdom is thrust 


out when news of war is proclaimed, or the 
mercenary soldiers interested in the gains pos- 


sible from military service.** 


The life of action and success is suggested 
in the description of the consul Sex. Aelius 
Paetus :°° 


egregie cordatus homo catus Aelius Paetus, 


but his colleague Quinctius Flamininus is dis- 
closed in fateful straits, care-worn night and day 
—anxious over the morale of his forees—ready 
to cheer them.°® <A doubtful fragment may rep- 
resent Philip’s sorrow over the separation from 
his younger son Demetrius—and Antiochus be- 
wails his bitter defeat at fortune’s hands—and a 
trumpeter, loyal to the end, fills with his last 
breath his instrument.°° 


quomque caput caderet, carmen tuba sola peregit 
et pereunte viro raucus sonus aere cucurrit. 


A like faithfulness is portrayed in the tribune 
Aelius—who reminds his commander of the lat- 
ter’s military duties—stands resolutely against 
the javelins of the Histrians who press upon him 
from all sides—and at length falls under the 
overwhelming assault.*? 

Young men, as distinguished from the senes 
and those of mature years, are not too readily 
distinguishable in the fragments. Yet it is prob- 
ably Romulus adulescens to whom Jove refers in 
the doubtful fragment :°° 


unus erit quem tu tolles in caerula caeli 
templa, 


and probably the same hero in his youth is 
glimpsed in a moment of strenuous action in the 


line :°* 
oeciduntur ubi potitur ratus Romulus praedam. 


Roman scorn of effeminacy is seen in Ennius’ 
reference to the Carthaginians® as tunicatam 
iuventutem; while Roman pride is seen in the 
exploits of the three Horatii, eager to achieve 
great deeds—two of whom perish, while one es- 
capes—only to meet the accusing words of his 
sister because of her love for one of the slain 
Curiatii—and to be censured for his over-readi- 
ness with the sword in his slaying of his com- 
plaining sister.®* 
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3. 

Among the feminine characters of the Annales, 
there is one clear instance of an old woman, the 
nurse of Ilia, typically tearful and afraid.®® Of 
matrons, Hersilia, wife of Romulus, is pleasingly 
portrayed: she is a resolute mediatrix for peace 
between Romans and Sabines—pious in her 
prayer to Nerio and Hera—ultimately deified 
along with Romulus himself.** The hardness of 
woman’s lot, if Warmington’s interpretation is 
correct, is seen in the words with which the elder 
Horatius pleads for his son, picturing the 
mother’s grief.®* 


At sese, sum quae dederat in luminis oras. .. , 


as well as in Tanaquil’s preparation of the body 
of Priscus for burial,®® and in the outraging of 
Lucretia and her subsequent suicide,”® while 
woman’s side in war is seen in the appeal of the 
women of Fregellae at its capture :"' 


cogebant hostes lacrumantes ut misererent. 


Roman ideals for a matron appear in Cato’s de- 
nunciation of the ‘modern woman’ of his day— 
and his praise of the modesty of a past genera- 
tion :** 


et simul erubuit ceu lacte et purpura mixta. 


Young women are represented by Ilia and 
Horatia; Ilia terrified at the vision foretelling 
her union with Mars and the birth of Romulus 
and Remus—llia piously prayerful in her appeal 
to Venus—and to the river-God Tiber ;** Horatia, 
proudly disdainful of her brother’s words of re- 
proach in his inability to understand her failure 
to join in the universal joy of his triumph over 
the Curiatii :™* 


ferro se caedi quam dictis his toleraret, 


and expressing her preference for her lost lover 
Curiatius over all the might of Rome: 


quamde tuas omnes legiones ac populares. . . 


The examples presented support the thesis 
that in the practice of the early Roman epic 
writers, Naevius and Ennius, the familiar type 
method of classical characterization was made 


use of, but with that modification of an epic- 
phase in portrayal familiar to the modern reader 
from Homer and Vergil. Both poets have in- 
stances of the old man, the man of mature years, 
and the matron, but to these the Ennian frag- 
ments add the youth, the old woman, and the 
young girl. The bulk of the fragments portray 
the mature man, a fact not surprising in view 
of the legendary and historical character of the 
two poems. Characters base and noble appear, 
but by far the greater number are seen in actions 
and characteristics deemed upright and honor- 
able. In this feature one may detect the idealiz- 
ing tendency of epic, as well as the fondness of 
the earlier Roman poets for that didactic mor- 
alizing so evident in the generally elevated tone 
of early Roman tragedy. 
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ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


FOR AN INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY 
LANGUAGE* : 


Until Eve was created, there was no language 
problem. In fact, there were no problems at all. 
But with the appearance of Woman on the 
earth, problems one after another began to arise, 
and we have had them ever since. It might be 
suggested that a simple way to get rid of our 
problems would be to get rid of women. It 
could be guaranteed that all human problems 
would vanish shortly thereafter. 

However that may be, with the creation of 
Eve, language became an immediate necessity. 
This is not because, where there are two people, 
there must be language. It is because, where 
there is a woman and one other person, there 
must be language. 
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Now it is true that before Eve was created, 
Adam had been going around giving names to 
animals. But this was not yet language. The 
Lord God had communicated with Man, but this 
was not language—not in the human sense. 
Communication between God and Man is not a 
matter of words. 

But with the appearance of Woman, language 
appeared. There is no record of Adam’s having 
said anything (other than to name a few beasts) 
until Eve was created. Then Adam, uttering 
something about ‘bone of my bones, and flesh of 
my flesh’, got in the first word. In compensa- 
tion, Eve has ever since gotten in the last word. 

The woman took to the language business 
quite readily, and soon was engaged in interest- 
ing conversation with a serpent, undoubtedly a 
Progressive Edueationist. The result of this 
conversation was progressive education for Eve, 
and also for Adam, with such results as income 
taxes, high prices, and low dresses. 

Conversation, however, continued to go along 
smoothiy enough for another eight chapters of 
Genesis. At the opening of Chapter 11 we are 
assured that ‘the whole earth was of one lan- 
guage, and of one speech.’ At this point, un- 
fortunately for all future unwilling language 
students, men conceived the Tower of Babel. 
The outcome of that was the seattering of the 
human race upon the face of all the earth and 
the fission of Language into languages, mutually 





incomprehensible. 

In this unfortunate state of language the 
world has languished for some thousands of 
years, no longer ‘one world’ but a number of 
nationalistic worlds, understanding neither one 
another’s words nor ideas. At certain times in 
history it has seemed that one or another tongue 
might emerge as a world language. Following 
the conquests of the great Alexander, Greek be- 
came dominant in the most important part of 
the world, and it is reliably reported to have 
spread into Heaven and there still to constitute 
the language of the angels. Thus we may as- 
sume that it is the logical candidate for the Two- 
World language, or at least the Out-of-this- 
World language. 


But with the spread of the Roman Empire, 
Latin came to the fore as the language of the 
western civilized world. If Gutenberg could 
have been born 1000 years earlier or if Rome 
could have held out until after the invention of 
the printing press, a uniform Latin language 
might have maintained its dominant position as 
the vehicle for the world’s thought. But as it 
turned out, History, which is the record of re- 
gress as well as progress, had to record one of 
the greatest set-backs for world unity. The 
Roman Empire—the near-embodiment of one 
world—disappeared, and nationalism — slowly 
evolved, to develop into the earth’s great curse, 
National languages have been the hand-maidens 
of nationalism, and the centrifugal tendency has 
continued into the twentieth century, with a 
country such as Ireland deliberately fostering 
the use of Gaelic over that of English. 

Nor is it just a matter of nationalism, but also 
of downright inconvenience. Any traveler ina 
foreign country, if not versed in the native 
tongue, has experienced the difficulties raised by 
linguistic incomprehension. One such person, 
in a Parisian restaurant and desirous of some 
mushrooms, was reduced _ to 
Though the 
sun was shining outdoors, what they brought 
To make it worse, the 


delicious French 
drawing a picture of a mushroom. 


him was an umbrella. 
umbrella was served without sauce, with which 
the French make anything palatable. Another 
tourist, at a loss for the French word for milk 
(he probably thought that lait meant ‘ eggs’), 
drew a picture of a cow for the waiter. He was 
brought a pouch of Bull Durham tobacco. The 
book Little Women appeared in France as Les 
Soeurs Marz, for the following reason. <A direct 
translation of the title into Petites Femmes 
would have had an unfortunate connotation em- 
barrassing to the author, Miss Alcott, and dif- 
ferent from the meaning she intended. The 
French somehow confused ‘March’, the family 
name of the Little Women, with ‘Marx’, a name 
made famous not so much by Karl as by Grou- 
cho, Harpo, and Chico. The result was _ that 
Little Women became The Marz Sisters, and 
disappointed quite a few French purchasers 
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who found it lacking in many of the bizarre 
qualities associated with the eminent American 
comedians.’ 

Since the time of Descartes (1629) and Leib- 
niz men have been seeking to regain that which 
they threw away with Latin—a universal lan- 
guage which all men might use in their dealings 
with one another across national boundaries. 
In the current world crisis the need has become 
increasingly apparent, until in 1945 the ubiqui- 
tous, omniscient, omnirevelative Dr. Gallup dis- 
closed that ‘a substantial majority |71%] of 
American voters are in favor of adopting an in- 
ternational language that would be understood 
in all countries.” 60% of the voters felt that 
if the peoples of all nations could speak the 
same language, the chances of maintaining world 
peace would be increased. 

Now the participants in Gallup polls are just 
as likely to be wrong as not. They change 
their minds as frequently and radically as any 
woman—but it is interesting to observe that 
national opinion has come this far. 

In selecting an international language, there 
are three possibilities. We may use: (1) a liv- 
ing or national language; (2) a so-called ‘dead’ 
language; or (3) an ‘artificial’ or synthetic lan- 
guage. Under the first category (a national 
language, with English eliminated) 19% of the 
Gallup pollees voted for French, 19% for Span- 
ish, 5% for German, and 3% for Russian. 2% 
voted for Latin, the logical ancient language 
choice. 2% also voted for Esperanto, a syn- 
thetic language. 

However, on practical grounds, all national 
languages, including Basic English, would prob- 
ably have to be thrown out. Briefly, interna- 
tional jealousies, the fear of an imperialism 
abetted by a dominant language, the unfair psy- 
chological advantage given to the businessmen 
and others of the one country whose language 
is chosen, the complexities and irregularities of 
grammar, spelling, and pronunciation would bar 
the universal adoption of a national language. 

Latin is politically neutral, has great cultural 
associations, and is the vocabulary basis of 
prominent modern languages. But it has diffi- 
culties of idiom, and irregularities; and _pos- 


sibly worst of all, its elaborate use of cases and 
complex verb forms is absolutely contrary to 
the modern trend in language. However much 
we Latinists might favor it, to advocate the 
adoption of Latin as an international language 
for general use is mere wishful thinking—or at 
least it is wishful. 

Of the so-called ‘artificial’ languages, Es- 
peranto, the successor of Volapiik, is the most 
widely publicized. ‘In spite of wire pulling and 
high-grade publicity management’, it just failed 
of receiving sanction from the League of Na- 
tions as the international language.* In the 
movies it has been used by villains who were 
not to offend any foreign country by employing 
the tongue of that country. 

But certain defects militate against Esper- 
anto. It is too complicated grammatically. Its 
vocabulary is not consistently international, its 
alphabet with cireumflexed consonants is an im- 
pediment in several ways, pronunciation is not 
easy, the system of prefixes, suffixes, and in- 
fixes often produces grotesque or unrecognizable 
words, there is an accusative case. Esperanto 
loses the female vote by forming names of fe- 
males from names for males, so that patro 
(father) gives birth to patrino (mother). This 
is like renaming Eve Adamino, or Princess 
Elizabeth Philipino. 

The Chinese language would make an ideal 
international language in at least two respects: 
(1) Laundry notations would become compre- 
hensible; (2) Chinese is practically without 
grammar. It lacks prefixes, suffixes, inflections, 
declinations, conjugations, genders, and other 
gadgets. But its method of writing and its 
vocabulary are too tough for the rest of the 
world. 

The Roman alphabet (without circumflexed 
consonants) and the Latin vocabulary, which 
is the basis of the Romance languages and a 
large part of English, are natural choices for 
our universal language. Use them in a lan- 
guage system as grammarless as Chinese, and 
we are about as close as we can get to an ideal 
practical language. 

Happily, such a system has already been 


worked out. It took the logie of an Italian 
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mathematician, Giuseppe Peano, to do it. It 
is called Interlingua, or Latino sine Inflexione. 
A person familiar with Latin can read it at 
sight. Its vocabulary will cause little trouble 
to anyone who knows a Romance language or 
has a good English vocabulary. 

Nouns and PRONOUNS have only one form, 
corresponding generally to the Latin ablative: 
e.g., pace for peace, illo for either he or him. 
(This will do away with all shilly-shallying 
when answering the telephone as to whether 
one should say, ‘This is him’ or ‘This is he.’). 
Plurals may be indicated by adding an s, but 
this s may be omitted if the word is obviously 
plural. We are not perturbed if someone says 
‘I ate three fish’, so the sentence ‘I ate three 
child’ should not bother us either, grammatically 
at least (There might be some question about 
the morality or palatability of it.). In this 
case the preceding numeral ‘three’ clearly shows 
that the noun is plural. So Interlingua would 
say Puero habe libros, but puero habe multo 
libro, as anything preceded by the word many 
must be plural and needs no s. 

As in English, apJsEectives do not agree with 
nouns. They end in either o or e, according to 
the original Latin declension. 
used without change as adverbs. 


They may be 
Consequently 
there is no raising of eyebrows at an expression 
like ‘Drive slow’ or ‘Chew quiet’. 

The VERB is a delight. The form is obtained 
from the Latin present infinitive by dropping 
the ending -re. Person and number are indi- 
cated solely by the subject, expressed separately. 
The verb have is conjugated thus: me habe, te 
habe, illo habe, nos habe, vos habe, illos habe. 
Tense distinctions are optional. That is, if 
there is some indication of time in the sentence, 
there is no need of redundantly indicating the 
same thing by the form of the verb. If a per- 
sons says, ‘I hit the bull’s eye yesterday’, he 
can count on his listener using the brains he 
was born with to deduce that the verb is past 
and not present. But if it is necessary for the 
verb itself to show past time, this may be done 
in Interlingua by the use of the letter e preced- 
ing the verb. This is obviously derived from 
the Greek augment which indicated past time. 


Similarly future time may be indicated by the 
verbs vol or debe or the letter i (akin to Latin 
ire, go) preceding the verb. Me i lege means 
‘T shall read.’ ‘Tomorrow I shall read’, since 
an adverb of time is in the sentence, omits the 
particle 7, and would be rendered cras me lege. 

Interlingua seems to be highly regarded by 
those who have made a study of the synthetic 
languages (e.g., Albert Guérard [A Short His- 
tory of the International Language Movement, 
pp. 167, 259]; Sylvia Pankhurst [Delphos}]), 
Frederick Bodmer in his book The Loom of 
Language (p. 476), calls it ‘one of the most at- 
tractive projects yet designed.’ Its chief weak- 
ness, he avers, is ‘that its vocabulary is too large.’ 
There should have been a minimum vocabulary 
worked out, he says, one sufficient for everyday 
purposes. One gathers from subsequent pages 
that Bodmer would prefer Ogden and Richards’ 
Basic English, the vocabulary of which has been 
reduced to 850 basic words. But it is ques- 
tionable which is worse—the over-large vocabu- 
lary or the minimum vocabulary. For example, 
Winston Churchill’s winged words ‘blood, sweat, 
and tears’ could be readily translated into In- 
terlingua as ‘sanguine, sudor, et lacrimas’. The 
best Basie English could do for a translation 
would be ‘blood, face water, and eye water’ or 
‘blood, body water and eye wash’. ‘Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity’ comes into Interlingua 
pretty handily as ‘vanitate de vanitates, omne 
es vanitate.’ This gets into Basic English as 
‘Foolishness of foolishnesses, everything is fool- 
To me, this is foolishness. I prefer 





ishness. ” 
Interlingua. 

It would be boring to go into all the details 
of the language; but actually one of the beau- 
ties of Interlingua is that there are not many 
details to go into. A person is ready to read 
the language almost immediately—and no per- 
son more readily than a Latin teacher. For 
Interlingua is a modernized, international 
Latin, without inflections. As I have tried to 
make clear, it is a combination of almost no 
grammar and a Latin vocabulary. Of the 1,715 
words common to English, German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian, 1,511 
are Latin or Greek in origin and would form a 
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pasic vocabulary. The rest of the language is 
Latin, or Neo-Latin. If Interlingua were ever 
to be taught in the schools of the world, Latin 
teachers would immediately form the nucleus of 
the teaching group. Not only would this give 
them a new outlet for their usefulness, but it 
should reemphasize the importance of the clas- 
sical Latin language and lead to a renewed in- 
terest in and study of the tongue of Cicero and 
Vergil. I can think of no group of people who 
should be more interested in the promulgation 
of Interlingua than the teachers of Latin. 

Interlingua is no joke, but as an example of 
it I shall end this paper with a joke in Inter- 
lingua. It is one of those he-she jokes of the 
era of the magazine Life which died that the 
new life might be born. Here is the joke: 

Illo—In mundo non existe duo persona que 
habe identico imaginatione. 

Illa—Te muta opinione si te observa donos 
pro nostro nuptias. 


NOTES 


*Paper read at the Forty-first Annual Meeting of 
the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at 
the University of Pittsburgh on April 23 and 24, 1948. 

1Elliot Paul, The Last Time I Saw Paris (Random 
House, New York, ca. 1942), pp. 108 f. 

2 Richmond Times-Dispatch, December 1, 1945. 

3 Frederick Bodmer, The Loom of Language (W. W. 
Norton Co., New York, ca. 1944; 1st edition), p. 468. 

4Cf. The New Yorker, April 29, 1944, p. 18. 

5 For a complete exposition, see Key to and Primer 
of Interlingua (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.: 1931). 


GRAVES HAaypDoN THOMPSON 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 


TRANSLATION IN BEGINNING LATIN* 


From a college point of view our greatest 
problem at present is to induce qualified and 
able students to continue the study of Latin 
beyond the four years of high school. Either 
they or their parents seem more interested at 
the moment in preparation for a livelihood than 
in preparation for living. 

In the days when we had a goodly number 
taking advanced Latin, the students could be 


grouped into the few whose translation was a 
delight, others who stumbled through a passage, 
and still others whose translation, though tech- 
nically and grammatically correct, was wooden 
and colorless. So, in our class of freshman stu- 
dents who are beginning Latin in college we are 
trying to direct them to avoid faulty habits and 
to view Latin as a language, not as a puzzle; 
to realize that it is the same human mind, with 
the same processes of reasoning and understand- 
ing, which used the language as an instrument 
of communication; and to grasp the thought 
and tone and color of the sentence as the writer 
developed them. Grammar and forms and syn- 
tax are studied consistently and carefully, but 
the ability to name a construction is less im- 
portant than the correct use and interpretation 
of it in a sentence. 

Presupposing a mastery of forms and vocabu- 
lary, we feel that Latin translation can be at- 
tractive rather than a chore and a task with the 
dictionary. To that end, we try to present the 
constructions in their simplest form, in basic 
patterns, in the most normal and regular oc- 
currences, leaving the unusual and the more 
difficult until they are actually met. The psy- 
chological effect of simple presentation is good; 
the student can comprehend readily the simple 
form, is happy in the accomplishment, and eager 
for more. A large number of easy construc- 
tions is introduced and practiced first, then 
gradually expanded into the more complicated. 
If students know why the Latin language does 
a certain thing, it becomes easy to handle. 

We constantly point out the differences or the 
similarities to English. Chief of these is that 
Latin is a language of concrete expression, a 
verb-language, since most of its significance de- 
rives from the verb; while the strength of Eng- 
lish is in the substantive, with rather weak 
verbs, and much figurative, and even loose, 
speech. 

In our beginners’ course, it is necessary to 
cover all the essential grammar-—indirect state- 
ment, sequence of tenses, participles, ablative 
absolute, gerund and gerundive, the various 
subjunctive clauses, and conditional sentences. 
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We have but three fifty-minute periods a week, 
so that drill and repetition in class are atya 
minimum. We compensate somewhat by trying 
to use with each new presentation the four lan- 
guage motors (the multiple approach) : the ears, 
by listening to the explanation; the eyes, by 
seeing it in the text, on the board or screen; 
the tongue by saying the Latin; and the hand 
by writing the Latin. There are frequent five- 
or ten-minute tests, mimeo- 
graphed work for,outside drill and recordings 
on the sound-seriber for vocabulary mastery. 
Oceasionally, mindful of dictum : 
Longum iter est per praecepta, breve et efficax 
per exampla,' we put into their hands for quiet 
pondering and future reference lists, directions, 
explanations, and hints as the daily progress 
suggests. 

Tense. 
lation is the correct understanding of the verb 
as an action word. Students usually think only 
of time in connection with tense and we want 
them to think of an action or state in a given 
period of time. If this idea is well grasped, its 
influence is far-reaching, and the later complex 
structures of indirect statement, participle, and 
sequence of tenses are simplified and rendered 


assignments or 


Seneca’s 


One of the earliest problems in trans- 


less onerous. 

In presenting the tenses, we consider them as 
actions in time, noting that action has two as- 
pects: incomplete (momentary, continuous) and 
completed; and that these two aspects of action 
considered successively in one of the three 
periods of time (present, past, future) make up 
the six tenses of the indicative mood. We learn 
how to translate the tenses, study formulas for 
them; we note the distinction between the true 
perfect and the historical perfect, and, in turn, 
between this latter, the great narrative tense in 
Latin, and the imperfect, the descriptive tense, 
since both are equivalent to an English past 
tense. We associate with the imperfect ideas 
of the progress of an act, the process, the par- 
ticulars, the attendant circumstances, while to 
the perfect we attribute the statement of some- 
thing as an historical fact, a generalization, a 
By way of ex- 


leading event, a summing up. 
ample: ‘The boy came (perfect) into the house, 


his eyes sparkled (imperfect), his cheeks glowed 
(imperfect) ...’. Finally, we point out that 
this fine distinction of tense appears only in 
the indicative mood, which alone expresses a 
period of time; that the tenses of the other 
moods are relative, the time element tends to 
disappear and the nature of the action in rela- 
tion to the action of the principal clause is 
more important. 

Indirect Statement. indirect  state- 
ment is a construction of very high frequency 
in Latin, we give much drill on it—from the 
simplest sentences with a repetition of vocabu- 
lary (so that there will be no distraction from 
the perfect perception of the construction) to 
The verba sentiendi et 


Since 


the more complicated. 
declarandi of the grammars we briefly call a 
word-of-the-head, that is, of the mind, of the 
eye, of the ear, of the tongue. Here again, for 
a ready perception of the construction and a 
proper choice of words for translation, the in- 
finitive needs to be considered only as an action 
word in relation to the word-of-the-head in the 
principal clause. 


f Incomplete action (momen- 
tary, continuous) — 
present infinitive 

9 o'clock 


Any tense of the 


. : Incomplete action (subse- 

sluiatracnmadimpaae I fini 

ake ad quent)—future infini- 
tive 


10 o’clock 
Completed action (prior)— 
perfect infinitive 
,| .* o'clock 





9 o’clock 





We like to insist on the word that introducing 
the indirect statement after the word-of-the- 
head; for it facilitates a smooth translation and 
makes almost impossible in English anything 
similar to ‘He said the Romans to have con- 
quered the Gauls’, although the students are 
aware that that is how the Romans thought 
of it. 

The Participle. This same relation of one 
act to another facilitates the understanding of 
the participle. The most characteristic use of the 
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participle in Latin is in agreement, in apposi- 
tion, with a substantive; it is a construction 
that helps to give unity to a sentence; for what- 
ever belongs to the participial clause is usually 
placed between the substantive and the parti- 
ciple. In first translating the participle, the 
literal translation is used; it is then easy to re- 
east it into a clause, which is its most charac- 
teristic English translation. ‘The town having 
been destroyed’ can easily be changed into ‘Be- 
cause the town had been destroyed’ or ‘The 
town which had been destroyed.’ 

The Subjunctive. At the basis of all uses 
of the subjunctive is an attempted action in 
contrast to a real one; or, a certain phase of a 
continued action expressed in the form of a 
desire, a probability, a possibility. Hence come 
the notions of anticipation, hesitancy, uncer- 
tainty, indefiniteness, capability, intention, 
tendency—in short, all that is not a fact, an ac- 
tuality or a reality—, and often expressed in 
English by such auxiliary words as may, can, 
must, might, could, would, should. Because of 
this characteristic of uncertainty, the most fre- 
quent tenses are the present and the imperfect, 
representing, as they do, an incomplete action. 
Since the periphrastic subjunctive is frequent 
enough, we teach it as a future subjunctive. 
From the point of view of thought, the indica- 
tive is the mood of the head, the subjunctive 
the mood of the heart, the imperative the mood 
of the will; from the point of view of action 
the indicative represents any actuality or real- 
ity, the subjunctive any contingency. 

The understanding of the verb in a subordi- 
nate clause as an action word in relation to the 
action of the principal clause solves whatever 
difficulties there might be in translating a sub- 
junctive, so that the sequence of tenses is not 
too difficult. ven the conditional clauses are 
simplified by considering them as incomplete 
actions in the three periods of time: the less 
vivid, an incomplete action in future time, the 
contrary to fact as incomplete action in either 
the present or the past time. 

The general uses of the subjunctive in other 
subordinate clauses can be simplified by a vo- 
cabulary study of the list of conjunctions that 


always govern the indicative, the few that gen- 
erally take the subjunctive, and those that may 
take either. The third list is the only one to be 
considered, and the regular notions attached to 
the subjunctive as a whole help to make the 
decision. By remembering that the most regu- 
lar mood of a temporal clause is the indicative, 
we need not be much concerned about cum with 
a past indicative, for it is comparatively rare 
and is usually preceded by a tum or by some 
very definite indication that the two acts are 
strictly contemporaneous, ‘I was glad when I 
heard .. .’ 

Word-order. This is perhaps one of the most 
important items for correct translation inasmuch 
as it shows the relation of one word to another, 
of one group to another, and their importance 
in the mind of the writer. This relation is in- 
dicated in English by position, in Latin by the 
endings: Regina puellam videt or Puellam re- 
gina videt both mean ‘The queen sees the girl;’ 
it is the emphasis, the importance, which is dif- 
ferent. But, Puella reginam videt means ‘The 
girl sees the queen.’ 

I have always felt that there was something 
natural and logical, even primitive, in the order 
of a simple Latin sentence—subject, object, verb. 
For surely a boy and a baseball are in proximity 
before there is any action. We sometimes clar- 
ify the word-order of longer sentences by a com- 
parison to the drama: the SUBJECT enters on 
one side, quite often the left, the audience (the 
reader) takes in its various qualifications—age, 
size, color, clothing, all the qualities which dis- 
tinguish it. Then comes the OBJECT; we note 
one by one its distinguishing points. Perhaps 
a third character, INDIRECT OBJECT, enters 
with its modifiers or distinguishing traits. In 
the background there may be _ suggestions 
(phrases) of TIME and PLACE. Finally comes 
the ACTION in the verb after all the cast of 
that particular scene (sentence) is assembled. 
The students like this approach and can find a 
certain amount of simplicity and enjoyment in 
the build-up of a sentence. It helps them also 
to see the great variability there actually is in 
the word-order of Latin writers. When trans- 
lating from English to Latin, however, we try 
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to maintain a certain definite order. Occasion- 
ally we have found it helpful, as a drill in the 
development of the thought of a Latin sentence, 
to give in alphabetical order the words of a 
Latin sentence and its English translation and 
ask the students to arrange it; then we discuss 
the reasons for their arrangement and, finally, 
why the author used the one that he wrote. 
The various subordinate clauses are classified 
according to their use as noun, adjective, ad- 
verb; this is a help in the understanding of their 
position as found in sentences and in noting 
which position is most common for each type in 
relation to the principal clause; e.g., a relative 
clause often divides the principal clause, most 
adverbial. clauses usually precede, whereas a 
final or consecutive clause and most noun 
clauses, usually follow. To show the unity of 
the subordinate clause, we enclose it in paren- 
theses. This leaves the principal clause quite 
apparent and helps to dissipate the student’s 
timidity before a long sentence. Sometimes we 
make a line-by-line arrangement of the thought 
units,? showing the subordination of one part to 
another by indentation, or, we diagram it on 
the board. We keep a list of words which may 
introduce clauses, so that the beginning of a 
new clause is readily recognized and its con- 
tinuity and limit are definitely marked, even if 
its continuity is broken by the introductory 
word of another intervening clause. Eventually 
we are able to meet long sentences with a cer- 
tain familiarity and to segregate subordinate 
clauses from one another and from the principal 
clause. So that even clause within clause is as 
apparent as circle within circle, or as the strands 
of a necklace, where the outermost conjunction 
belongs to the outermost verb and the inner con- 
junction to the innermost verb or, to the mathe- 
matically inclined, like the units of factoring in 
an algebraic problem: Caesar neque (quanta 
esset) neque (quae aut quantae ... in- 
colerent) neque (quem usum... haberent) aut 


(quibus ...uterentur) neque (quid... essent) 


reperire poterat = 8 + [a(s + p) + b(s + p) + 
e(s+p)+d(s+p)+e(s+p)]+P. 

While students are learning the grammar and 
syntax of the language, we use the sentences of 
the text for testing this knowledge and for de. 
veloping a sense of the word-order. Most of 
our work with the sentence, therefore, is sight 
translation or preparation for the next day’s 
recitation. We anticipate any difficulty in a 
sentence by discussion, by leading questions, 
often by translating a sense-unit immediately, 
The students grasp the thought in a more or 
less literal way as it formed itself in the mind 
of the writer, then they translate it into idio- 
matic English. If the Latin order gives a sat- 
isfactory English idiom, we keep it. The stu- 
dent should be conscious of the subject of the 
sentence from the very first word, even though 
the subject is in suspense until the verb is 
reached near the end. 

The greatest difficulty is to train the beginner 
to place the words in their proper phrase and 
to translate a case by an appropriate preposi- 
tion immediately, thus avoiding a jumble of 
words without any relation. If students can 
learn to recognize word-groups, they easily ree- 
ognize the sentence structure, and then Latin 


translation is simplified. 
NOTES 

* Paper read before the Forty-first Annual Meeting of 
the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at 
the University of Pittsburgh on April 23 and 24, 1948, 

1Ep. VI. 5. 

2 There is ancient precedent for this method of pres- 
entation: Cassiodorus (Inst. 1.9) states that St. Jerome 
published the new Latin version of the Scriptures per 
cola et commata, and St. Jerome (Preface to Isaias) 
tells us that his choice was determined wtilitati legen- 
tium by the fact that teachers of Greek and Latin lit- 
erature at his time were accustomed ‘to write Demos- 
thenes and Tullius per cola et commata.’ Quintilian 
(IX, iv. passim) uses the terms cola and commata 
equivalent to thought- or breath-units in his chapter on 
reading and delivery. 
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